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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 

I. THE LEGAL LITERATURE THE DEUTERONOMIC CODE OF LAWS. 

§ 167. The Literature of Worship includes that portion of the Old 
Testament literature which concerns itself with the subject of worship 
in any of its forms, or was written by men imbued with the priestly 
spirit. Here belong : 

1. The legal literature (cf. §9), or codes of laws and regulations 
dealing with the various elements in worship ; these codes include 
more than can properly be classified under the head of worship, but 
everything in them may be said to be priestly in its character. 

2. The historical literature (§10), viz., Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the priestly history in the Hexateuch ( = P). 

3. The hymnal literature (§ 8), as found in the book of Psalms. 

A marked spirit of unity characterizes all this literature, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the prophetic and the wisdom literature (§ 2). 

§168. The Legal Literature of the Old Testament 
is found in four groups or codes of legislation, viz.: 
Exod. 20:23— i. The covenant code (§ 20), the earliest form, ordi- 

23.19,34.10 • nar ;iy called the prophetic code, because it is incorpo- 
rated in literature of a prophetic character. 
Deut. 12 -.1—26:19. 2. The Deuteronomic code (§§ 25-28), so called 
because it forms the principal part of the book of 
Deuteronomy. 
Ezek., chaps. 3- Ezekiel's system of worship (§ 31), which is, 

40-4 ' strictly speaking, priestly and legalistic, although the 

work of a prophet. 

4. The Levitical code (§§ 41-44), so called because 
it is found in the book of Leviticus (with portions of 
Exodus and Numbers). 

§ 169. The Covenant Code (§ 20), or prophetic code, 
is the codification of law and usage in Israel down to 
132 
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about 650 B. C. Concerning this code there may be 
noted: 

1. Its prevalence is synchronous with the period in Judg. 17:7 ft. 
which the order of priests does not occupy the place of 

power in Israelitish thought. When the priests take a 
more influential place in the affairs of the nation, an- 
other code appears (the Deuteronomic), in which this 
higher position is recognized. 

2. Its form, contents, and character are rather pro- 
phetic than priestly, since, although (1) the act of wor- Exod. 20:24 it. 
ship is recognized (§ 73, 1), (2) provision is made for Exod. 23:14-17. 
feasts and offerings (§ 96), (3) reference is made to magic Exod. 22:17. 
and sacrifice to other gods (§158, 1), all this is of the 

simplest character, and no tendency exists toward the 
development of a priestly system, there being no men- 
tion even of a priest or a priestly order (§ 59, 1). 

3. It furnishes a formulation under prophetic influ- 
ence of the old Semitic usage, and, at the same time, 
the basis on which the later codes are developed. 

4. Its relation to these later codes has been shown in 
the comparative examination of various usages (§§59-166). 

§170. The Story of the Discovery of Deuteronomy 3 Kings 22: 3— 

(§25)-' a3:25 - 

1. Consider the conditions of the times in which this 2 Kings 21:1-26. 
event occurred, viz., the preceding reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon, their character, the forms of worship 
encouraged, the prophetic attitude (2 Kings 21 : 10-15), 
the particular royal acts regarded with disfavor (§ 24). 

See Kittel, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 370-79 ; 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 161-9; Kent, A History 
of the Hebrew People, Vol. II, pp. 159-64; Wellhausen, Prolego- 
mena to the History of Israel, pp. 485 ff. 

1 It is generally acknowledged by interpreters that the original story of the dis- 
covery of Deuteronomy has been edited from the point of view of later times. The 
account, as it now stands, comes from three sources: (1) the early narrative, (2) the 
pre-exilic redaction, (3) the post-exilic redaction. The parts that show the clearest 
evidence of the work of the post-exilic editor are 2 Kings 22 : 14-20 ; 23 : 8 ff., 16-18, 
21-23, 25^-27 ; the work of the earlier editor appears in 23 : 3, 13, 24 f.; while 22 : 5*, 
6, 8 ("the high-priest"); 23:41$, 5, -jb, 14, 16-20, seem to be minor glosses. .The pur- 
pose of the additions and modifications was to furnish an explanation for the disaster 
that fell upon Judah so soon after this reform. 
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2. Study the principal details of the discovery, e. g., 

2 fj?nT 4 ' 8 ' (*) the chief a g ent > the priest; (2) the phrase "the book 
2 Kings 22:8. of the law;" (3) the strange effect of the reading upon 
2 Kings 22:1.. the king; (4) the consultation with Huldah — her oracle, 

2 Kings 22 : 14-20. °' v ^' ' 

2 Kings 23:1 f. its original form and meaning; (5) the convocation of 
the nation and the public reading; (6) the covenant 
entered into; (7) the phrase "his commandments, and 
2 Kings 23:3- his testimonies, and his statutes;" (8) the phrase "with 
2 Kings 23:4-20- all his heart and all his soul;" (9) one by one, the 
2 Kings 23: 21-23. various acts of reformation instituted by Josiah ; (10) 
2 Kings 22:8; the observance of the passover; (n) the purpose of 
these acts, viz., to confirm " the words of the law which 
were written in this book," etc. 
2 Kings 23:4-24. 3. Consider (§ 26) the immediate results of the find- 

ing of this book, and compare these results with the 
actual provisions of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
determine: (1) whether Deuteronomy commands any 
essential thing which Josiah did not try to do ; (2) 
whether Josiah undertook any act of reformation for 
which Deuteronomy does not make provision. 

4. Take up now three important questions: (1) Is there 
any reasonable doubt as to the identity of the book 
found by Hilkiah with the book of Deuteronomy, or, 

2 Kings 23: 8-13. at least, a portion of it? (2) Does the story in Kings of 
the finding of the book definitely indicate a belief, on 
the part of its writer, that the book discovered was one 
written by Moses, or of Mosaic origin ? (3) If such 
Mosaic origin is implied in the narrative, what explana- 
tion of the narrative is possible from the point of view 
of those who deny the Mosaic origin of the book ? 

5. Take up, still further, these questions : (1) Do the 
2 Kings 23: 4-24. facts of the reformation furnish evidence that the book 

which authorizes them is of ancient date, that is, Mosaic ? 
(2) Could these facts be accounted for just as easily and 
naturally on the other supposition, that is, that the book 
of Deuteronomy was prepared during Manasseh's reign, 
lost, and found in Josiah's reign ? (3) In this latter case, 
what motive, worthy of the situation, could be ascribed 
to those who took part in the transaction ? Would it be 
sufficient to say that it was done to recommend certain 
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reforms and to establish more firmly the national reli- 
gion ? 

§171. Representations in Deuteronomy Concerning its 
Authorship. 

1. Read and interpret the passages in Deuteronomy i: '-s; a 4:1 1-, 44 
which make reference to its authorship, noting the par- 9,'«; '39:1*-; 

31: if., 9f-, 24 

ticular portions of the book which contain these refer- f.,30; 3j:44«-; 
ences, and noting, further, that the strictly legal portion 
12 : 1 — 26 : 19 contains nothing of this kind. 

2. Consider whether it was customary in ancient 
times to ascribe to great men writings whose authorship 
was unknown, and whether instances of this custom are 

found (in sacred writings) in the case of (1) Solomon, 3 Prov. 10:1; 35:1. 
to whom are ascribed proverbs and psalms and books 
which are of a manifestly later age ; (2) David, 4 to whom Pss. 103; ia»; 134; 
psalms are ascribed which certainly date from a post- 
exilic time; (3) Isaiah, 5 to whom prophetic discourses isa., chaps. 40-66. 
are ascribed which are now almost universally recognized 
as belonging to the exilic and post-exilic periods ; and 
(in secular writings) (4) the letters and many of the dia- 
logues assigned to Plato;' (5) the "Shield of Hercules" 
and many other works ascribed to Hesiod. 7 

3. Consider also the ancient custom in accordance 
with which writers, for certain reasons, ascribed their 

own writings to great men, as in the case of (1) the Eccies. 1:1, 12. 
writer of Ecclesiastes; 8 (2) the writer of the Song of song of Solomon 
Solomon ;' (3) the authors of the " Wisdom of Solomon " 
and of the "Psalms of Solomon ;'"° (4) the author of the ^Sla-rtc. 9 ^' 

2 All Scripture references cited without name of book are from Deuteronomy. 

3 See, e. g., Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), 
pp. 406 ff. 

* See, e. g., Driver, op. cit., pp. 373 ff. 

5 See, e. g., Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. 

6 See Jevons, History of Greek Literature, pp. 482 f . 
'See Jevons, op. cit., p. 86. 

8 See articles on " Ecclesiastes " in Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible and in 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 

9 See Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 
437 ff- 

10 See articles "Apocrypha" in Encyclopedia Biblica and in Hastings's Diction- 
ary of the Bible.. 
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book of Daniel;" (5) Plato putting his words into the 
mouth of Socrates; 12 (6) the alleged correspondence be- 
tween St. Paul and Seneca, consisting of fourteen letters. 13 
cf. 31:26. 4. Consider the Egyptian custom of placing in con- 

nection with religious works the statement "found in the 
temple," this being understood to be, not a statement 
that a book had been lost and found, but a conventional 
fiction of the priestly class to affirm its sacred and 
authoritative character.' 4 

5. Consider, however, whether, after all, it is not 
quite certain that the leaders of the time, as well as the 
people, supposed the "found" book to have been (1) 
lost for many years, (2) actually discovered, and (3) of 
Mosaic origin. 

§ 1 72. The Point of View and Coloring of the Book. 

1. Consider, as bearing upon the Mosaic origin, (1) 
i.-if. the situation — border of the wilderness — outside the 

Holy Land ; (2) the lack of any reference to Jerusalem 
1:8:4:1; 6:iof.; or the temple; (3) the frequent representation that the 
7:1-5', 17-24: land is not yet occupied; (4) the constant reference to 
6:21; 7:8,18: the Canaanites as Israel's enemies; (5) the references to 
4.3,4.' Egypt as a recent place of dwelling; (6) the references 

to events which those addressed had themselves seen ; 

11:10:25:2.3; (7) the many Egyptian reminiscences, e. g., of methods 

11:18; iir'io; of irrigation, bastinado, writing of law on plastered stones, 
7:15:28:60; ft > > & r ' 

28:27, 35;5:>s; wearing of law as amulet, deliverance from Egypt, Egyp- 
tian diseases, motives of kindness to servants. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, whether all these 
points are not capable of other explanation. (1) Is it 
inconceivable that the writer planned to give his book a 
Mosaic setting — in other words, that all this material is 
merely to be regarded as a part of the dramatic repre- 
sentation ? Is the book not thoroughly dramatic in its 

" See Driver, The Book of Daniel (Cambridge Bible), pp. xlvii-lxxvi. 

12 See the " Charmides," "Lysis," "Protagoras," etc.; and compare Jowett, 
Dialogues of Plato (Macmillan Co., New York, 5 vols.). 

■3 See LlGHTFOOT, St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, p. 260. 

14 See Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, p. 85 ; Maspero, Histoire ancienne 
de l 'Orient (1st ed.), pp. 57, 73; Brugsch, Geschichte Aegyptens (1st ed.), pp. 60, 84. 
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whole presentation ?' s (2) Is it not to be expected 5:6-21; <r/. Exod. 
that the writer, if a late one, would include material of 14 : 21*; </. Exod. 
the earlier times? Is there anywhere a claim that he 16:4*,- cf. Exoa. 
includes only late material? (3) Is the author of the 23:7! 8; r/. 23:3. 
book really as hostile to the Egyptians as a writer would 
be expected to be, if he lived in the generation follow- 
ing the exodus ? If so, how explain the permission to 
admit an Egyptian to religious privileges in the third 
generation, when this privilege is denied other nations 
until the tenth generation ? (4) Is not the writer living 17:14-20, 
in a time when the upper classes have an attachment to 
Egypt, which he must oppose, for how otherwise explain 
Deut. 17 : 14-20? (5) Is it not true that there was con- isa., chaps. 30, 31; 
stant communication with Egypt between 750 B.C. and 18 ■ 21 -,cf. 35:26. 
600 B. C, and may not these Egyptian references be 
explained on the ground of this intimacy ? 

3. Arc there not allusions which furnish direct evi- 
dence that the writer is living at a distance from the 
period of which he treats ; e. g., (1) are the phrases "at 2:3413:4, 8, etc.; 
that time," " unto this day," appropriate in the mouth 
of Moses, when the events described occurred during 
the preceding six months [cf. 1 :3 with Numb. 33:38, 
thus fixing the date of Numb- 20:22-28)? (2) How 
explain 2 :i2 as Mosaic? (3) Could Moses have used 24:9j25:i7;23:s; 

cf 4 ' 45^ 46^ 

appropriately the phrase " when ye came forth out of 

Egypt" ? (4) Must the writer not have lived in western 1.1,5; 3:8; etc. 

Palestine in view of his use of the phrase beyond the 

Jordan of eastern Palestine ? 

§ 173. The Language and Style of the Book. 

1. Examine a list of special words and phrases 16 fre- 
quently occurring in the book of Deuteronomy, and con- 
sider (1) the bearing of the fact of such a list upon the 
question of authorship ; does it argue for or against 
identity of authorship with the other books of the Penta- 
teuch? (2) the general character of these expressions as 
indicating early or later authorship. 

*s Cf. the same element in the book of Job, viz., a dramatic representation of 
antiquity in connection with the presentation of a (comparatively) modern thought. 

16 See, e. g., Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
pp. lxxvii-lxxxiv. 
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Cf. Jer. 7:1-26; 
ii : 1-8 ; 16 : i- 
13 ; 21 : 3-10. 



Cf. a : 28 with 
Numb. ao:ig; 
1 : 28 with 
Numb. 13 : 38 ; 
1 : 35, 36, 39, 41 
with Numb. 
14:23,24,31, 
4d£. 



7:1. 

4:3,4; 7:i; 8:1; 
9:1. 

17:14. 
19: 1-IO. 
25 : 17-19. 
27 : 11-16. 



4:19; 19:3. 
18: 10-12. 



2. Examine a list of the linguistic peculiarities ap- 
pearing in the book,' 7 i. <?., the peculiar forms, idioms, 
etc., and consider whether these exhibit evidence (1) of 
antiquity of date, or (2) of late date. With what writer 
in the Old Testament does the book of Deuteronomy 
show the largest number of similarities ? 

3. Consider (1) the general style of Deuteronomy, 
viz., classical, pure, broad, copious, idiomatic ; (2) the 
striking points of style which distinguish this book from 
the other Pentateuchal books, and, indeed, from other 
Old Testament books, viz., (a) individual, affecting even 
quotations ; (f) the hortatory element, based upon (c) the 
oratorical. 

§ 174. The Material of the Book. — Make an examina- 
tion of the material of the book with a view to finding 
evidence for and against the Mosaic authorship, as 
follows : 

1. Note (1) the prohibition of intercourse with the 
Canaanites ; (2) references to Israel's condition in the 
wilderness ; (3) the directions for appointing a king ; 
(4) the law for the cities of refuge, possible only at the 
time of the entrance ; (5) the order to recall what 
Amalek did to them ; (6) directions for the blessing 
and cursing on Mount Ebal ; and consider whether 
material of this kind could possibly have had its origin 
at any other than a very early time, viz., the time of 
Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether the 
presence of this material has not already been accounted 
for in the statement (see § 172, 2) that the book is con- 
ceded to contain much very old material which has been 
handed down and incorporated side by side with the 
newer material ; and (2) whether the presence of the 
newer material can be possibly explained in a book of 
Mosaic origin, e. g., (a) the prohibition of star-worship, 
which is late; {b) warnings against lower forms of proph- 
ecy, which could not have antedated Amos and Hosea ; 



■' See, e. g., Driver, op. cit., p. lxxxiv ; Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, 
pp. 282-91; Steuernagel, Deuteronomium (" Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment"), pp. xxxii-xli. 
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{c) the law centralizing worship at one place; (d) laws 12:1-7. 

like those concerning contracts and inheritance, which a ^P SI 5>">«> 

mark an advanced state of social development. 

3. Consider from the point of view of the material 
the truth or falsity of the following statements : " The 
Israel of Deuteronomy is separated from the Israel of 
the exodus by a complete social revolution ; " " The 
nomadic tribes have grown into a settled and wealthy 
community whose organization no longer needs to be 
constituted, but only to be reformed." 

4. Consider in their bearing on this question the 

following: (1) certain passages which manifestly cannot 31:9; 33:1.4; 

4 : 44~49> chap, 
be ascribed to Moses, e. g., the account of his death ; 34. 

(2) the fact that the first reference in the prophets to a Mai. 4:4. 
Mosaic code occurs in post-exilic times ; (3) the lack of 
consistency which appears in so many cases in com- 
parison with the other parts of the Pentateuch, e. g., the 1:9-13; cf. Exod. 
difference in the representations concerning the appoint- ' * 3 
ment of assistants to Moses in his work as judge ; the 1 : 22 f. ; cf. Numb. 
different accounts of the sending out of the twelve spies ; 
the different causes assigned for Jehovah's anger against 1:37*. ;*/.Humt>. 

20 : 12. 

Moses; the many differences between the last chapters 19:1-13; cf. 
of Numbers and the book of Deuteronomy, though both Hnmb - 35:9-34. 

are assigned to the same year ; (4) the repetitions of laws ^^L?',?^' 

which occur also in other books, e. g., the law against Chap, 16; cf. 

° b Exod. 23:14; 

seething a kid in its mother s milk ; the law concerning Ley., chap. 23. 

° Chap.5;f/.Exod., 

feasts ; the decalogue ; the law of clean and unclean. chap, ao; chap. 

14 ; cf. Lev , 

5. Consider the cases in which Israel's leaders in the chap. n. 

early period show utter disregard of Deuteronomic laws, 1 Sam. 9:12-14; 

J r ° 16:2; 10:3. 5,8; 

without any indication that what they do is regarded ' ^sam'V- 30 
as illegal; e.g., Samuel sacrifices at other places than »7*. 
Jerusalem ; Elijah sacrifices on Mount Carmel ; David 
also offers sacrifice. 

6. Consider the bearing upon this question of the 
more important teachings (see § 178). 

§ 175. The Book of Deuteronomy as Related to Other 
Old Testament Literature. 

1. Examine the strong Deuteronomic character of Josh. 1:22, 23; 

2: 10 11 ; 3:7; 

certain passages in Joshua, Judges, and Kings, and con- 10:28-43; 
sider whether these are to be explained (1) as themselves Judg. 2:11-23; 
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3:4-6; 4:1-3; 
6: 1; 10:6-16; 



early, and indicating the existence of the book of Deu- 
iKings2:3, 4; teronomy at an early date; or (2) as later interpolations 

3:2, 3; 9:1-9; J j > \ r r 

"kineso-7- anc * expansions by Deuteronomic editors after the publi- 

ioa,- 17:7-23; cation of Deuteronomy in 621 B. C. (see § 180). 
4:20; c/. jer. 2. Examine the remarkable cases of similarity (in 

c/.'jei. 7:23. thought and form) between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy; 18 

'25:6. ' ' cf. the sixty-six passages from Deuteronomy of which 

18 : 20 ; cf. Jer. , . . . . , . r T 

29:23. there are echoes in not less than eighty-six of Jere- 

28 : 26 ; cf. Jer. . . , . . . , . . . . . , , 

7:33. miah, and consider whether this is to be explained by 

28:36: cf. Jer. • / \ 1 t 1 1 i r 1 r J 

16:13. supposing (1) that Jeremiah was particularly fond of, and 

5:15. ' ' familiar with, the ancient Deuteronomy; or (2) that Deu- 

2Q ' 2^ ■ cf Tcr 

22:8. ' teronomy and Jeremiah are the product of nearly the 

12 * "\\ ' cf T6r 

7:31. ' ' same times, the latter being strongly influenced by the 
' 3 42 I :i2^' ' former ; or (3) that Jeremiah was himself the author of 
Deuteronomy.' 9 

3. Consider the significance of the fact that in the 
genuine portions of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah none of 
these Deuteronomic phrases are to be found. 
Neh. 1:5-11; 4. Consider, still further, the cases in later literature 

9 : 6 It . ; 

Dan. 9:4-19; j n w hich the Deuteronomic phrases still maintain them- 

1 Chron. 29 : 19 ; r 

22 : 13 ; 28 : 8, 20 ; selves, e. g., Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Daniel. 

2 Chron. 32 : 7. ° 

§ 176. The Book of Deuteronomy and the New Testa- 
ment. 

Marki:44;n:26; i- Examine the allusions in the New Testament to 

^"ie^ 1 ^! the " law of Moses," and consider the bearing of these 

5I iji'f .^ 4 *8 ^s*- 111 statements on the authorship of the Pentateuch in gen- 
1:17; 7:19; Acts , 

15:21; 28:23; erai. 

Matt ^^ 1 /- 2 - Examine the quotations in the New Testament 

22:24; Mark taken from the book of Deuteronomy, and consider the 

10 : 3 1. ; 12 : 19 ; J 

Luke 20:28; bearing of the statements made in connection with them 

ACtS 3:22; 7:37; ^ 

Rom. 10:19. n the authorship of Deuteronomy in particular. 

3. Consider the three interpretations which have been 
made of these and similar passages: (1) that the state- 
ments are literally true and are to be accepted as final ; 2 ° 

,8 ZUNZ, Zeitschrifl der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1873, pp. 671-3; 
Dkiver, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii ff. 

19 But see Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii f. ; Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and 
Times, pp. 81 f. ; J. L. Konig, Alttestamentlichen Studien, II ; Kleinert, Das 
Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker. pp. 185-90, 235. 

20 See Alvah Hovev, "The New Testament as a Guide to the Interpretation of 
the Old Testament," Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 207-13. 
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(2) that Jesus and the New Testament writers, though 
knowing the real facts, accommodated themselves to the 
point of view of their times and accepted the traditional 
interpretation, not wishing to arouse opposition over a 
matter of comparatively slight importance and thereby 
detract attention from the great truths they wished to 
teach; 21 (3) that Jesus and the New Testament writers 
were not sent to teach historical and biblical criticism, 
hence were not given any more knowledge concerning 
such questions than what was possessed by their contem- 
poraries. 52 

§177. Is Not the Book a Forgery and a Fraud, if 
Not Written by Moses ? 

1. Consider (1) whether, in view of its own assertions 
and the general belief, this book is not a fraudulent 
imposture, if Moses did not write it ; (2) whether, if a 
forgery, it could under any circumstances be counted 
among the sacred writings ; (3) how, if a forgery, it 
could possibly have gained acceptance in the Jewish 
nation ; (4) whether the writer, whoever he was, did not 
secure its acceptance on the pretense that it was the 
work of Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether, in those 
days, there was anything in existence like the literary 
usages and laws of the modern world, e. g., any literary 
proprietorship, any literary copyright ; and, if these were 
not in existence, can the modern conception of forgery or 
plagiarism have existed ? (2) the suggestions made above 
(§171, 2, 3) concerning ancient customs in connection 
with writings ; (3) whether there are not books of excel- 
lent morality whose authorship is a forgery; 23 (4) whether 
there have not been cases in which a modern lawbook 
has been palmed off as ancient; 24 (5) whether the propo- 
sition of forgery is possible in view of the fact that the 
supposed forgers, the priests of Zadok, include laws Chap. 18. 

21 See G. B. Stevens, " The Bearing of New Testament Statements upon the 
Authorship of Old Testament Books," Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 164-70. 

"See C. H. Toy, "The New Testament as Interpreter of the Old Testament," 
Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 124-33. 

23 Cf. the Sibylline oracles. **Cf. Sir Henry Maine, in Ancient Law, p. 82. 
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touching the interests of the country-Levites which are 
in direct conflict with the interests of the Zadokites ; JS 
5:1; 31: i, 9. (6) whether the mass of the people who heard the read- 
ing of the law was in any proper position to consider 
critically the question of authorship ; (7) whether Hilkiah 
in permitting the belief in the Mosaic authorship was 
really guilty of delusion ; was it not rather illusion? (8) 
whether the principle of illusion is not (a) necessary in 
all educational work ; 26 (b) practiced in the Old and New 
Testaments; 27 (c) one of the greatest elements in the 
teaching of Jesus himself; 28 (9) whether, after all, the 
writer of this book was not properly using the word 
Moses, inasmuch as (a) this work was only a continuation 
of the work of Moses, along the same lines and for the 
same ends ; (b) this work was but the fuller growth of 
the seed planted by Moses ; (<r) even where the older 
usage is changed, as in the case of the place of 
worship, the principle underlying the change is one 
enunciated by Moses; (d) the writer is only doing what 
Moses himself under the changed circumstances would 
have done ; (e) the writer has done just what modern 
writers do, as in the case of the name of Webster's 
Dictionary, the original author having long been dead, 
and the dictionary, although greatly modified and 
enlarged, still bearing his name ; or the name of 
Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, many editions having 
appeared since the death of the author, with very 
significant changes in system and matter. 

§178. The Religious Teachings of the Book. — Con- 
sider (1) the general religious teachings and their sig- 
nificance (see § 28) ; (2) the teachings of Deuteronomy 
upon the special subjects compared in §§ 52-166. 

§ 179. The Structure and General Character of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. 

1. Consider the various sections which contitute the 

»S Cf. Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and limes, pp. 76 f. 
26 Cf. ibid., pp. 77 f. 

*' Cf. Jer. 20 : 7, in which the prophet utters his disappointment in his discovery 
that he had been illuded (not deluded); also Heb. 4 :8, 9. 
28 Cf. John 16: 12. 
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book of Deuteronomy as it now stands, and note their 
specific contents : 

(i) Introduction. I:I _ 5 . 

(2) The first discourse of Moses, introductory. 1:6—4:40. 

(3) Appointment of three cities of refuge. 4:41-43- 

(4) Superscription to the second discourse of Moses. 4:44-49. 

(5) The second discourse — the. law. 5:1— 26 :io; chap. 
(a) Hortatory introduction. Chaps. 5-11. 

{b) Code of laws. Chaps. n-*6, 38. 

(6) The acceptance of the code. chap. 37. 

(7) The third discourse, supplementary. 29:1—30:30. 

(8) Moses's last words of encouragement. 31:1-8. 

(9) Delivery of the law to the priests. 31:9-13. 

(10) Commission of Joshua. 31:14,15,23. 

(11) Song of Moses. 31:16-22,24-30; 

OO ' T— Afi AA 

(12) Final commendation of the law to Israel. 32:45-47.' 

(13) Moses's blessing and death. 32:48—34:13. 
2. Consider the literary structure of this material 

upon the modern hypothesis : " ( 1 ) To P are assigned 
the few touches found in 1:3; 32:48-52; 34:1a, $b, 
7-9; consider these passages in connection with the 
commonly accepted idea of P, and note that by means 
of them, at a late date, Deuteronomy was brought into 
the Hexateuch. (2) To JE are assigned the earlier parts 
of the book, viz., the blessing (chap. 33) incorporated ; 

2 7 = 5-70/ 3 1 : !4, 15 ; 3 1 = 2 3 J 34 : i«, ib~5 a > 6 . IO 5 this 
being taken from JE in its original form. (3) To D, 
the first Deuteronomic writer, and to D J , a second Deu- 
teronomic writer, is assigned the remainder, divided as 
follows (D a being in black type): 1 : 1 f.; 1 : 4 — 3 : 13 ; 
3 : i4-i7; 3:18—4:28; 4:29-31; 4:32-40; 4:41-49; 
5:1 — 26:19; 27:1-4; 27:7^-8; 27:9 f.; 27:11-26; 
28: 1 — 29: 8; 29:9-28; 30:1-10; 30: 11-20; 31 : 1-13; 
31 : 16-22 ; 31:24-27; 31 : 28-30 ; 32 : 45-47 ; 34 : 11 f. 
D a followed some time after D, and, besides making the 
additions, incorporated the JE portion and the song 
3 2 : i-43- 

*> So Driver, Deuteronomy; for variations consult Bertholet, Deuteronomium 
(" Kurzer Hand-Commentar ") ; Steuernagel, Deuteronomium (" Hand-Kommen- 
tar"); G. F. Moore, " Deuteronomy," Encyclopaedia Biblica; Staerk, Das Deute- 
ronomium, sein Inhalt und seine literarische Form. 
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3. Consider the general character of the material in 
Deuteronomy, consisting as it does of (1) historical, (2) 
legal, (3) hortatory elements. Which of these elements 
is the controlling one ? Is the history narrated simply 
for the sake of imparting a knowledge of historical 
events, or is it used rather for the purpose of illustrating 
and enforcing great truths ? Notice also that the laws 
are imbedded in a didactic setting, and that their gen- 
eral tone is not imperative, but argumentative and per- 
suasive ; reasons are assigned for yielding obedience to 
them and rewards promised to the obedient. Consider 
also the way in which the prophetic and priestly ele- 
ments are combined in Deuteronomy, how the great ideas 
of the book are of a prophetic character, and how the 
priestly laws are calculated to give concrete expression 
to these prophetic ideas and secure their lodgment in 
the life and thought of the people. 

§ 1 80. Other Work of the Deuteronomic Writers. — 

josh. 1:3-9, 12- After the book of Deuteronomy was accepted as the law- 

5: i-8 4 ;' "0^8-' book of Israel, there seems to have arisen a school of 

43 ' ° °' writers controlled by the spirit of Deuteronomy whose 

1 Kings 2 : 10-12 ; activity may be clearly traced in the Old Testament 

8. : ?4-66; 4 9!i-9; literature during the years immediately preceding the 

i5.i-5,ec. ex ii e and onward for a century or more. Their work 

judg. 2:7, n-23; may be seen most clearly in the books of Judges and 

6 ! £7-10 ; 4 etc 3 ' Kings, which they edited from the Deuteronomic point 

of view, inserting interpretations of the history of Israel 

based wholly on the teachings of Deuteronomy. Much 

1 Sam. 1:71., 12. of their work is found also in Joshua, and some traces 

Gen. 26:1-5; of it appear in Samuel and in the preceding books of 

xo ' I5 ' 2 " the Hexateuch (§i75). 3 ° 
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